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ABSTBACT 

The purpose of this study is to use soae techniques 
developed for describing the environaents of O.S. universities to 
explore the correlation betveen national characteristics and 
university characteristics in the British Coaaonvealth. Because such 
techniques have been little used outside the O.S., the study first 
ezaaines their appropriateness for describing Coaaonvealth 
universities. Finally, the study uses one of these techniques to 
exaaine the collegial organization of Caabridge and Oxford. Besults 
for 186 universities suggest that these techniques are appropriate 
for characterizing coaaonvealth universities, including Oxford and 
Caabridge colleges, and that national characteristics and university 
environaents correlate fairly aeaningfully in the Coaaonvealth. 
Therefore, this study helps provide a broader, aore International 
context for studying university environaents. (Author) 
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The Johns Hopkins University 

Universities have goals and traditions that transcend differences aiBong 
nations, and therefore an interesting qtsestijn is whether nations with diff- 
erent characteristics also have universities with different characteristics. 
Techtiiques for describing colleges and universities differ have been 
developed by psychologists &xkl other behavioral scientists in the United States 
(Astin, 1962, 1968; Astin and Holland, 1961; Pace, 1963; Richards, Seligman, 
and Jones, 1970; Richai^s, &xlkeley, axki Richards, 1972; Stem, 1970), but 
only a fev studies (Richards, Rand, and Reiki, 1968; Richards, 1973) have used 
these techniques to study institutions outside the United States* The purpose 
of the present sti^y is to use some of these techniques to explore the extent 
to which national characteristics and university characteristics (or university 
"environaents^O correlate in the British Ckmrnnm^lthe Because such techniques 
have been little used outside the United States, the study first examines 
evidence of the appropriateness of these techniques for characterising British 
Coiamorarealth tmiversities. Finally, the study uses one of these techniques to 
examine the collegial organisation of Oxford and Caiabridgee Hollaxul^s (1973) 
theory of interpersonal environn^nts provides an overall frao^irork for mich 
of this investigations 

Procedure 

Sanple of Universities # The scmrce of data for this study was the 1969 

. Yearbook of the Association of (k^raonwealth Univeirsities. This co^endiura 

incluiles data for c^saber institutions of the Association, plus universities 

2 

in Xrelai^ oxA South Africa , atni presents detail^ Inforsaation 



TOtioa for all thaae univacsicies excepC those eatabllshcid laost recently* 
The sample consisted of 186 imiversl^les with M^lete data, fftien** 
ever the Yearbook data ^raittedt geographically separate cioqrases with 
a co«um adainistratloo nere treated as separate Instltutloiui* For 
exaisple, the three canpuses of the University of the Wbst Indies (in 
Jaaalcat Trinidad^ and Barbados) were treated separately. \tie oajor prob* 
lems^ at^ perhaps the major biases » for this stiKly occurred in India anA 

m 

Pakistan, where most universities are ^'affilative** examining bcdies, with 
little if any centralised faculty and instruction* This study Includes 
only those universities in these two coimtries that appeared co be "unitary 
teaching" universitieSi either by official designation or in terv^ of the 
data presented in the Yearbook * The examining body form of unlver..ity 
organisation is modelled on the University of London^ a^ that university 
too was excluded from this study to r^uce differential bias among nations* 
Foe analyses at the university level, Oxford and Cambridge were treated as 
unitary institutions despite their collegial organization* 

' Xt is arguable whether this group of uniirersitles constitutes a sam- 
pie or a population (and therefore whether it Is meaningful to use tests of 
statistical significance). In a strict statistical sense this group seems 
more x^arly a population, but th^s stii^y is of less interest if one does 
not make some sort of generalization beyond these particular universities* 
Also, some readers mny choose to regard these universities as a sample and 
wish to know the statistical significance of the results* Accordingly , 
significance levelfi are reported where computable* 

Envlrom^ntal ?feasures * Two sets of enviroia^ntal measures were used 
in this study. The first grows out of Holland's (1973) theory that people 



in various occupations hava characeeriscic personalities, either because 
people with differing personalities are attracted to characteristic occu- 
pations or because differing occupations nold personality In characteristic 
ways, ^ciflcally, one*s occupation corresponds to one's persoiwlity 
type — Realistic, Investigative, Artistic, Sccial, Enterprising, or Con- 
ventional* It folloirs that an interpersonal environarat is a function of 
the nuiBber, or relative nuoaber, o$ people with these personality types 
cosmos ing that esvironnent. The basic procedure ' r assessing an envi- 
ronnenc, therefore, is slowly to count the number i people in that 
environiaent Whose occupations fall into each of tl- i six types. Usually 
some control for Che size of the environment (i.e., the total nua^r of 

« 

people) is necessary, such as conputlng the per cent of the people who 
fall into the six types. Variations of this procedure have been success- 
fully appli^ to measuring college ai^ uni\rarsity envirom^nts in the 
United States (Astin, 1965; Astin and Holland, 1961; Richards et al., 1970^ 
1972) and in Japan (Richards, 1973). 

In the present study the nuiaber of faculty e^id>ers at each CoisBon- 
wecrlth \miverslty falling into each type was deterained. To reduce Bkeu- 
ness, a square root transfora^tion W4iS used for most analyses involving 
the nuiaber of faculty falling into the six types. Assigmrant to types was 
based on the specific academic discipline cited for each it^ividual faculty 
member in the Yearbook . Disciplines were assigned to types on the basis of 
several empirical classification:; foi- occupations and major fields developed 
by Holland and his associates (Hollai»i, 1966; Holland, Viemstein, Kuo, 
Katweit, and Blum, 1970; Viemstein, 1971). Realistic fields are typified 
by a«-riculture and civil engineering) Invedtigative fields by biology and 
physics; Artistic fields by literature and foreign languages. Social fields by 
education and sociology; Enterprising fields by economics and law, and 



Conventional fields by accounting. The muaber of faculty in a given type 

tsMasures aht'oXute ^^phasis on chat type, but also strmigl^ involves 

university sise. The percent of faculty in each type at each university 

was also e(»puted to assure relative aphasia on the six types. These 

percents were transforaed separately for each type to nomalised standard 

scores by the percentile procedure. HhUe this trans fonaat ion did succeed in 

making the scores laore nearly normal, its major effect was to place th^ on 

a scale mpre suitable for correlational analysis. Regardless of the trans- 

formation,. of course, the percent scores are ipsati^ in that a university 

with a high score on one type feuat have low scores on the other types. 

Therefore, statistical tests involving the six distributions of percents are 

not completely independent. 

The second sec of enviroimental mrasures used in this study are bas^ 

on factor analytic investigations of the environments of two-year (Richards, 

Rand, and Rand, 1966) and four-year (Astin, 1962) institutions in the 

United States and of universities in Japan (Richai^s, 1973). Three factors 

appeared coaaaon to all of these studies. lOne first was sij^ly institutional 

Size . The second was Affluence in the sense of having a large budget anA 

ex&endive facilities <e«g«, library, faculty^ etc.) relative to the number 

of students* The third might best to tera^ Technological ErohasiS e High 

scoring institutions offer ^tensive training in engineering, have a large 

percentage of males in their student bc^y, and are characterised by secular 

(rather than religious) control or orlcntaciona Because con^arable results 

were obtained in the United States and Japan, it appears that these chree 

dimensions may be appropriate for imivercities in many nations. 

Accordingly, measures of Sise , Aff leunce , and T echnological Erophftsis 
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were developed for each university* Size was measured by the total nui^r. 
of full-tiira st\»ientSe A square root transformation was mc^e to reduce 
skewness* Hie measure of* Affluence Involved tiro variables! (1) university 



Incoaie per full-cirad student (In Canadian dollars at 1969 exchange rates) » 
and (2) the mm^r o£ library books per full»tlrad student. These variables 
were equate for s^an ax^ standard deviation aid cc^ii^ with unit wel^t. 
Technological EBmhasis iros also fi»asured*by a unit wights ciM^lnatloA o£ 
two equated variables du»sen on the tasis of ea^irical results fras previous 
studies C^tin^ 1962; Richards^ 1973). To avoid overlap with the Realistic 
type 8 core » no direct aeasure of techiK)loglcaI education was included. The 
first variable vas the percent of males in the full-tisie student tody, and 
the second was a measure of secular orientation in i^ich (prior to the equating 
transformation) universities mder religious control scored 1, secular univer- 
sities offering training in religious subjects scored 2^ and secular unlverslt* 
ies without religious training scored 3. Last, the distributions on Sise^ Wealthy 
and Technological Bnphasis were converted separately to (imiMr^liss^) standard 
scores with mean » 50 and standai^ deviation 10. 

All of these variables represent non-reactive measures (Webb» C«ipbell« 
Schwartas, & Seechrest, 1966) of the "objective" university environtKnt. Xn 
the United States such measures have been shown to be correlated with reac« 
tive n^asures of the psychological, or phenomef^logical, university envi- 
ronmefit (As tin, 1^3: Richards, et al., 1970), but it has not been determined 
whether this is true in the British Coss^mwealth. It is also undetermit^ 
whether Holland's notions about the relationship l^tween occupation and person** 
ality apply in the Conssonwealth, although there Is some evidence (tjonner, 1968) 
that vocacional interests and some occtipn clous are similarly related In several 
non-Cotmaonwealth nations* Finally, this study represents a *Wn for Mars'' point 
of vieu/ (Townsend, 1971) in that the InvestlGator has no personal experience 
with any Cos^m^ealth university. Therefore, this first study of Ckramonwealth 
university environments should be interpreted with restraint. 



Table I BWBgmvizeB the central teiidenciea and variabilities o£ the 
type 8Core8# A asirgitu.l totals Chi Square based on the total mssber la 
each type at each univeraityi*" relected (3^ IU^3B6.9Z$ d# £• « 925) the 
mill hypothesis of no varlatlffik ng tmlversities vlth respect to type 
distributions well beyond the .01 level* Most ea^hasis is placed on 



Insert Table 1 about hei%« 



Investigative, Artistic, BSid Social fields and the least on Conventional 
fields « In other words, CoflBaK>miealth universities appear to place nost 
esqphasis on the physical and biological sciences, next oost on the liberal 
arts, and next most on such fields as teacher education, the social 
sciences, etc# This pattern is similar to the ot» obtained for univer« 
sities in the United States (Richards, et al*« 1970) and in Japan (Richards, 
1973). 

Next, correlations were cos^ted betyean the type scores and the 
s^asures of Size, Affluence, and Technological Ea^asis* Table 2 susaraa* 
rises these results* Hote than half of the correlations are significant. 



Insert Table 2 about here* 



and each environsiantal measure Is covrclaced with several type scores^ 
These correlations seem to reflect prisaarily contrasts between large and 
small universities and i^tween universities which do and do not ^^aslze 



Cechnologieal training. The patcera of cotrelafeions beciraon Tedmological 
Eaphasis and the percent of faculty in the various types is similar to the 
pattern of correlations found for universities in the United States (Richards^ 
et al., 1970) and Japan (Richards, 1973), That is. Technological ^aphasis 
is positively correlated with an eaphasis on Realistic and Investigative 
fields and negatively correlated with an Artistic ai^ Social Ei^hasis. The 
patterns of correlations for Size and Affluence* however, show considerable 
deviation from the pattern obtained in these earlier s tidies « In both the 
United States and Japan, Sise is positively correlated with a relative 
emphasis on Realistic fields and is not significantly correlated with an 
Tnvestigative Bi^hasis. (In all countries, of course, Sise is positively 
correlated with the number of faculty msabeva in each of the types.) In 
Che British Coosaonwealth, Sise is positively correlated with a relative 
e«{^asis on Investigative fields and is not significantly correlated with 
a Realistic emphasis. Sioiilsrly, in the United States and Japan Affluence 
is correlated positively with Realistic and negatively with Artistic, f^ile 
the reverse pattern holds in the Ccramtonfraalth. Q^ese differences presumably 
■can be attributed to differing histories of university develop^nt in the 
various nations. 

To check the extent to which national differences in these relation- 
ships occur within the British Cosssonwealth, the environmental measures were 
correlated with the type scores separately for universities in Dritain and 
in Canada (the only nations with enough universities for sud) cM^utations 
to be meaningful). Table 3 siirasarizes the results. Again the results sug^st 



Insert Table 3 abouc here* 



reaeonable conaisteai^ across naciona for the correlates of Technological 

SiRphaslSi but some variation between nations for the correlates of Sise an4 

f 

Affluence. If we Interpret these results as population correlations so 
statistical tests aira irrelevant^ several of the correlacicms involving 
Affluence are of opposite sign for Britain ai^ Canada. This {pattern certainly 
suggests differeTu:es in the fields in irtiich these nations invest^ but it ^k>es 
not indicate Whether such differences reflect valitt differences or merelsr 
reflect hi'storical contingencies. 

The next analysis examined the question of whether national charac- 
teristics and university characteristics are correlated. Sawyer (1^7) 
found that such of the variation aaong nations can be described by just 
three relatively independent dlTOnsions: S lge> Wealth t axA Pol it teal 
Orientation (i.e. » coissunist, i^utral or anti"cc^»smlst). Heasures of 
these three dinenslons were determined for e^ch of 27 nations (or political 
subdivisions) that included one or more of the studied universities. 
Size was measured by the total national^ population, Wealth by per capita 
Income (in Canadian dollars at 1^9 exchange rates), and Political Orien- 

9 

tsMon> following Sawyer, a trichot<mous variable with scores of 1^ 
assigned to nations having a military alliance with the imited States, 
scores of ^ to ^Vieutral" nations, ami scores of ^ to Cossmmlst nations. 
In the present study, of course, this variable primarily contrasts ^^neutral- 
ity'' vs. military alliance with tltc United States. 

In sofK cases, a judggusntal elccKznt was involved in deciding how to 
treat a particular university or geographic subdivision. Each ca^us of 
th9 University of the West Indies again was treated as a separate unlver* 
sity and each island incorporating a caa^us was treated as a separate 
nation. A similar proo^ure was followed for the various ca^uses of the 
University of East Africa*. On the other hand, Lesotho alone was treated 



as the hone of Che Ualversicy of Botswana, Lesodio, and 8ife«lland« since 
tike only camims is located in Lesotho. 

The charaeteristies of nations were correlated with the avera^ 
universi^ profiles vithin nations. Results are showa in Table 4. Xt 
appears frma theao reaulta that the ^aracterlstlcs of tsiiivereitles do 

Insert Table 4 about here. 

IndeMl vary systenatically irith the characteristics of British CoBaaon- 
vealch nations targe nations have large universities «^ich ei^hasise 
Realistic fields* Wealthy nations have large, affluent imiversities 
which emphasize Artistic ai^ Conventional fields* (Perhaps a certain 
amount of wealth is necessary before it is vorthwhile educating account- 
ants to keep track of it*) Keutral eoimtries teod to have saall univer-* 
sities which en^asisse Social fields. In nost cases this s»ans they' 
emphasize teacher training* 

Some Cofls^nwealth universities , most tK>tably Cambridge ami Oxford, 
are organised more into relatiwly autonomous colleges than into a central- 
ised university structure* This organisatfional pattern is especially suitable 
for exploring the extent to which Hollax^*s (1973) ty{K»logy also is useful 
for measuring sub-environsients vithin tmiiramities, so the last analysis for 
this study used the typology to examine the environments of Oxford an& 
Caid^ridge colleges* Specificallyi a cotmt was made of the nu^>er of faculty 
members at the various colleges falling into Holland^ types. Cniis count 
included all 'Wtnbcrs'* of chcuv. coliogcs rather than just "fellows"*) Because 
only one individual was classified as Conventional^ that type was excluded 
from subsequent analyses for these colleges* 

A square root transformation was used to reduce slowness* The trans«> 
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fortaed data for collegea at Oxford aad Can^ridgo «»nbia^ vara analysed 
with the conflgurationaX analysis procedure developed by Cole and (k>le 
(19/0). briefly, the origical observation vectors vera located it a 
(reduced) space defined by principal conponenta. This space was then 
projected onto the best fitting plane to provide a "picture" of the 
spatial configuration of the original vectors.^ The distances between 
points in this picture are direct neasures of the sinilarity between 
the same points. (That is, similar points are close together i^ile 
dissimilar points are far apart.) 

Figure 1 shows the resulting configuration of the vectors for Cam- 



Insert Figure 1 about here. 



bridge and Oxford colleges, as well as the vectors corresponding to the 
Holland types. The configuration of these type vectors departs fttm 
expectations (Holland, 1973) in that Social and Enterprising show virtu- 
ally no separation. The configuration of colleges reveals a broad 
discrimination between Cambridge and Oxford. (About two-thirds of the 
CanU^ridge colleges are to the right of the vertical axis and about two- 
thirds of the Oxford colleges are to the left.) "Hiis provides some support 
for creating these universities as unitary institutions in earlier analyses. 
In general Oxford colleges appear to be awre Artistic, (i.e., to emphasize 
the liberal arts) than Caad>ridge colleges, while Cambridge colleges appear 
to be more Realistic (i.e., to emphasize technical education) than Oxford 
colleges. These results in cos^ination with the underlying theory (Holland, 



1973) ii^ljr chat the interpersonal environsent of Oxford colleges would be 
described more by such adjectives as cM^licated, e«>tional, iiapractical, 
and Intuitive vhile the interpersonal environstent cf Casibridge colleges 
would be more described by such adjectives as frank, stable, isasotllne, 
and uninvolved. There is considerable Interpenetratlon,: however, witii 
some Oxford colleges teing more typical of Ca^ridge, and vice Versa. 
Oxford colleges appear to be considerable more heterogenmms than Cambridge 
colleges. The most distinctive college seems to be Oxford's Huffield, which 
appears to ei^hasise Social and Enterprising fields (e.g., the social sciences 
and economics). Similarly, St. Cross aiui flolfson at Oxford and Clare Hall at 
Cai^ridge are relatively distinctive, probably In an ^>hasis on scioice ani 
technology. In view of such differences, an obvious question is the extent 
to which the configuration shown in Figure- 1 corresponds to the experience 
of persons at Oxford and Cambridge. 

Discussion 

Overall, the results indicate that in the British Conmoiwealth: 

(1) universities differ significantly on che environmental measures, 

(2) different measures of the university environment are meaningfully 
related to each other, atui <3) university 'characteristics and character- 
istics of nations correlate fairly s^aningfully. Therefore^ the results 
suggest that these*, measures are appropriate aikl useful for characterising 
Cos^nwealth universities and mi^t now be used to investigate such prob-» 
lems as the relationship between objective and phenoia^o logical university 
environments or the relationship between university environixient atui 
differential in^pact on students in die Coii»K>nwealths In such studies, the 
underlying psychological theory Oiollat^, 1973) could provide a fruitful 
source of hypotheses as^nable to en^irical testing. 

The results are generally consistent with earlier studies of UsS. 
and Japanese universities (Richards, e^al«f 1970; Richards, 1973), but 
with enough variation to support the appropriateness of these techniques 



for sCudylng national differences in university envirotanents. Therefore, 
this study helps provide a broader, store international context for 
&w\idying university characteristics. Besaiise all Cmanonwealth universities 
are influenced to,-8<»Be degree by a c<»aaon heritioge, it would be highly 
desirable to study universities in a larger, nore inclusive set of nations* 
Sone of the results for British CoBBBonwealth universities should hold for 
universities in all nations. That is, large nations should generally have 
large imiverslclest and iraalthy nations should have large Affluent univer«> 
sides* Also, Holland ^s Cheory (1973) and Mas low's (1954) notion of a 
hierarcjiy *of needs w>uld lead to the expectation that universities in 
wealthy nations would place relatively high ^^hasis on Artistic fields. 
Other results of this study slight be laore specific to the British (kmsjon*- 
wealth at^ therefore might be exi^cted to change in a broader sai^le of 
nations; For exasiple, developing nations would be expected to place heavy 
es^hasis on develo];»&ent of agriculture and major civil engineering projects^ 
sud; as roads^ darns, and the like. In a broader sasiq;>le of nations, this 
might produce a substantial negative correlation bet^en National Wealth 
and en^hasis on education for Realistic fields. Similarly, the most 
obvious bias in this set of Con^nwealth nations is the absence of nations 
explicitly coiraitted to the Communist id^logy. Such nations mig^t be 
expected to place more ei^hasis than other nations on engineering related 
to the needs of industry and on the physical sciences. Therefore, national 
Political Orientation (using this study *s scoring system) might be posi- 
tively correlated with an emphnsis on education for Realistic and Investi'- 
gative fields if more Communist nations were inclt)4ed# 

Finally, univerfsities may not provide a single environment, but rather 



nuXtiple sub-environmoncs. The raaules for Oxford and Caaibridge colleges 
obtain^ in this trtudy suggest that these saate te^m£qt;»8 ceok be useful 
for describing suda sub-^nviroiUBants* 



Foottiotes 



1. For reprints /irrlte to Jasaea H» Richards, Jr., Centar for Social 
Organization ot Schools, Johns Hopkins Ihiiversity, Baltiraare, M, 
21212. 

2. Inclusion o£ universities itim a given nation, of course, iB|»lies 
neither approval nor disapproval of ttie social ai^ political org- 
anization of that, nation. 

3« Ic appeared wore efficiency at^i mora appropriate to the Yearbook 

data, to calculate these measures ditectly rather than first conducting 
a similar factor analytic investigatioi? of Commoniiealth \miversities« 

4« It should be reaaij^asized that the type measures are ipsative so die 
significance tests are net entirely ii^epeii4ent« 

5. The author is grateful to Dr. Nancy Cole for carrying out the 

« 

c09^utations# 

»- 
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Table 1 



Measures of Central Tendency and 
Variabillcy for Faculty Types 



Type Scores: 



Nuaber of Faculty «^ ares Mean s.p. 

(✓F ) (/n > 

Realistic 5.15 3.37 

Investigative 1^.29 5,80 

Artistic 6.87 3.38 

Social 6.63 5.86 

Enterprising 4,94 2.83 

Conventional 1.03 1.22 

Per Cent of Faculty who are: Median Semi-Inter 

Quart ile Range 

Realistic • 7.96 6.29 

Investigative 42.14 9.67 

Artistic 17.17 6.42 

Social 14,'86 6.54 

Enterprising 8.71 3.51 

^ Conventional 0,13 0,40 



Table 2 



Correlaclons o£ Type Scores with Size, Affluence and 
Technological E^^ases for all Comnoowealch Universities Combined 

(N *• 186) 



Type Scores 



Number of Faculty ^o are: 



Size 



Affluence Technological 



Realistic 
Investigative 
Artistic 
Social 

Enterprising 
Conventional 



58** 
84** 
80** 
48** 
73** 
52** 



•19** 

03 
08 
05 
OS 
-05 



33** 
-04 
-38** 
-29** 
-26** 
-23** 



Per Cent of Faculty who ares 



Realistic 
Investigative 
Artistic 
Social 

Enterprising 
Convent iOMil 



11 

27** 
.05 
.10 
01 

28** 



.28** 
01 
12* 
17** 
06 
•03 



•61** 
33** 

-57** 
-62** 
-29** 
-22** 



• 

# 



* p < 05 
** p < 01 



Table 3 



Correlations of Typ^ Scores with Siae, Affluence, and 
Technological Bn^hasia for Universities in dividual Nations 



teitain <N « 50) 



Type Scores Size Affluence 



NunUier of Faculty 
viho are: 



Technological 
E^hasis 



Canada (N « 48) 



Sise Affluence 



Technological 



Realistic 72** 

Investigative 91** 

AiL-cistic 79*« 

Social 37** 

* Enterprising 82** 

' Conventional 56** 

Per Cent of 
Faculty \AiQ are: 



-24 
-03 
15 
-01 
-11 
-28* 



20 
-06 
-57** 
-28* 
-7.2 
-21 



68** 

87** 
90** 
82** 
55** 



OS 
-08 
-18 
-19 
-08 
-23 



36* 

12 

01 
-10 

04 
-01 



Realistic 


33* 


-38** 


Investigative 


28* • 


-06 


Artistic 


-20 


22 


Social 


-02 


20 


Enterprising 


01 


-18 


Conventional 


41** 


-32* 



45** 
42** 
-60** 
•56** 
04 
•22 



20 


18 


72** 


54** 


04 


48** 


-43** 


-13 


-45** 


-15 


-21 


-75** 


-11 


22 


-20 


22 


-21 


01 



* p < 05 
** p < 01 



Table 4 



Correlations Between National Characteristics &xid 
Average Characteristics of Universities Within Nations 

(N « 27) 



Characteristics of Nations 

Slse Wealth Political 

Orientation 

Environa^ntal Measures 
Slse 

Affluence 

Technological So^hasis 



.55** .43* -.44* 

-.26 .38* .30^^ 

.16 -.28 .29 



Number of Faculty who are: 



Realistic 


• 66** 


-.01 


-.09 


Investigative 


.52** 


.30 


-.40* 


Artistic 


,42* 


,59** 


-.43* 


Social 


.28 


.12 


-.05 


Enterprising 


.14 


.05 


-.17 


Conventional 


• 


.53** 


-.49** 


;ent of Faculty vtio are: 








Realistic 


.44* .* 


-.15 


.09 


Investigative 


.05 


.12 


-.10 


Artistic 


-.21 


.47**. 


-.17 


Social 


-.32 


-.16 


.41* 


Enterprising 


-.37 


-.26 


.14 


Conventional 


.12 


,41* 


-.37 



* p < .05 
** p < .01 



FIGURE CAPTION 



Figure 1 - Spatial coafiguratioa of type and college vectors. Cambridge 
collegea corresponding to numbers are: (1) Chris te, (2) Churchill, 
(3) Clare, <4) Clare Hall, (5) Corpus Christi, (6) Darwin, (7) Downing, 
(8) Smaanuel, (9) Fitswilliam, (10) Girton, (11) Gonville and Caius, 
(12) Jesus, (13) Kings, (14) Lucy Cavendish, (15) Magdalene, (16) New 
Hall, (17) Kewt^am, (18) Pembroke, (19) Peterhouse, (20) Queens, 
(21) St. Catherines, (22) St. Edsnuids, (23) St. Johns, (24) Selwyn, 
(25) Sidney Sussex, (26) Trinity, (27) Trinity Hall, and (28) Univer- 
sity. Oxford colleges are: (29) All Souls, (30) Balliol, (31) Krase- 
nose, (32) Christ Church, (33) Corpus Oiristi, (34) Exeter, (35) Hert- 
£or4, (36) Jesus, (37) Keble, (38) Lady Margaret Hall, (39) Linacre, 
(40)1 Lincoln, (41) Magdalen, (42) Merton, (43) mi College, (44) Nuffield, 
(45) Oriel, (46) Pembroke, (47) The Qveen*s College, (48) St. Anne's, 
(49) St. Antony's, (50) St. Catherine's, (51) St. Cross, (52) St. 
Ediaxnd Hall, (53) St. Hilda's, (54) St. Hu^s, (55) St. J<*ns, (56) St. 
Peters, (57) Somerville, (58) Trinity, (59) University, <60) Vadham, 
(61) Wblfson, and (62) Worcester. 
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